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Fear New Administration 
Will Doivngrade Area 
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LIMA, Dec. 7 — Amidst all the speculation about the 
incoming Nixon Administration’s attitudes toward Eu- 
rope and Asia, Latin America seems to have become 
something of a lost continent. 

Yet, this part of the world is tied more closely than 
any other to a client relationship with the United 
States. And, in political cir- 



cles from Mexico City to 
Buenos Aires a great deal of 
time is being spent these 
days pro'bing for clues to the 
policies and personalties of 
the incoming administna- 
■ tion. 

Officially, most Latin 
American leaders will say 
only that they do not expect 
a Nixon Presidency to pro- 
duce any major changes in 
U.S. hemispheric policy. In 
private, however, these 
same leaders are known to 
be .anxious about the pros- 
pect of working with a Re- 
publican Administration 
over the next four years. 

Their nervousness is 
traceable to the fact that 
they know very little about 
Nixon. About the only thing 
they do know is that he 
served as Vice President 
under President Eisenh'ower 
and that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is generally 
viewed here as the low point 
of modem U.S.-Latin rela- 
tions. 

To Eisenhower’s Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, 
the main test of a Latin gov- 
e r n m e n t ’s acceptability 
seemed to be its anti-com- 
munism and its willingness 
to vote with Washington at 
the Unied Nations. As a re- 
sult, the United States 
throughout the 1950s be- 
came identified in Latin 
eyes as the friend and sup- 
porter of the area’s most re- 
actionary regimes. 

M a n y in the present gen- 
eration of Latin leadership 
still retain bitter memories 
of how Dulles would show 
up at hemispheric meetings 
only long enough to ram 
through an anti-Communist 
declaration and then depart, 
of how the United States be- 
stowed decorations on sev- 
eral of the region’s most no- 
torious dictators and of bow 
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U.S. ambassadors encour- 
aged the repression of unre- 
liable populist forces. 

In time, swelling resent- 
ment against these policies 
led to the moh attacks on 
Nixon, to the Castro take- 
over in Cuba and, in an ef- 
fort to reverse the trend, to 
the new and more liberal 
U.S. policies ushered in by 
John F. Kennedy and the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Now, with the return of 
the Republicans to power in 
Washington, many Latin 
leaders are frankly fearful 
that another swing of the 
pendulum toward the right 
might be in the offing. No 
one really expects an all-out 
return to the Dulles days, 
but there definitely are 
fears Latin America might 
lose the relatively high 
priority it has recently en- 
joyed in Washington. 

So far, Nixon has given al- 
most no indication of how 
he intends to approach 
Latin American relations. In 
his presidential campaign, 
he gave only pro forma .at- 
tention to the subject, and 
his few brief statements and 
position papers dwelt 
largely on generalities that 
he apparently acquired oa a 
brief Latin American visit 
last year. 

At the time, he showed 
considerable interest in the 
road-building schemes of Pe- 
ruvian President Fernando 
Belaunde Terry (since de- 
posed by a military coup). 
During the campaign, he en- 
dorsed the concept of 
greater U.S. assistance to 
such efforts. 

Nixon also has spoken of 
the need to expand Latin 
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America’s potential for prof- 
itable trade with the United 
States, He even mentioned 
the possible need to seek a 
preferential status for Latin 
products in the U.S. market. 

These ideas are far from 
displeasing to Latin leaders 
(in fact, OAS Secretary Gen- 
eral Galo Plaza has charac- 
terized them as forming 
“the basis for some major — 
and welcome — ^innovations 
in hemisphere relations.” 
What they are interested in 
now are the specifics under- 
lying these generalities. 

Most Latin observers 
think they will have their 
first inkling of the answers 
to their questions when 
Nixon names the man who 
will serve as assistant secre- 
tary of state for inter-Ameri- 
can affairs in his administra- 
tion. 

Speculation about who 
will get the post so far has 
centered around two former 
ambassadors from the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles era: Joseph S. 
Farland and Robert C. Hill. 
Neither name seems to 



spark much enthusiasm in 
Latin America. 

Farland, whom diplomatic 
sources say is the most 
likely candidate, served as 
ambassador to the Domini- 
can Republic and Panama 
(continuing for two years 
into the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration). A self-styled “lib- 
eral Republican,” he is re- 
garded by leading Panama- 
nian political figures as an 
amiable but conventional 
diplomat. 

The principal objection to 
him seems to be that he is 
now tell known enough ei- 
ther in Latin America or in 
U.S. political circles to give 
the job the prestige and au- 
thority that many feel lit re- 
quires. 

Hill, who also has been 
mentioned as a possibility 
for the higher post of under 
secretary of state, evokes a 
markedly different kind of 
response. Among Latin 'lib- 
erals, he is considered an ul- 
tra-conservative who embod- 
ies everything that they 
didn’t like about the Dulles 
era. 

As ambassador to Mexico 



(his most important post 
under Eisenhower), Hill was 
extremely popular with the 
small, self-perpetuating cir- 
cle of business and political 
leaders that Mexicans call 
“the family,” He was consid- 
erably less popular with 
Mexico’s broad spectrum of 
anti-establishment forces, 
and one leftist journalist 
even characterized him as 
“the worst ambassador the 
United States ever had in 
Mexico.” 

On a more substantive 
level, Hill is criticized by 
Latin progressives as having 
one overriding interest — ad- 
vocacy of a tough anti-Com- 
munist and anti-Castro pol- 
icy. Furthermore, they con- 
tend, there is no evidence 
that he has broadened his 
outlook during his eight 
years out of government. 

HiU’s appointment to a 
top Latin policy post would 
be regarded all over Latin 
America as a 'negation of 
Nixon’s own statement that 
the United States should 
offer “a handshake to the 
dictators and an abrazo to 
the democrats.” 



